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Pink. n. f [pince, ¥ r. from pink, Dutch, an eye 5 whence 
the French word oeillet.] 

1. A fmall fragrant flower of the gilliflower kind. 

In May and June come pinks of all forts; efpecially'the 
blufn pink. Bacon’s EJfays. 

2. An eye ; commonly a fmall eye : as, pink-e yed. 

Come, thou monarch of the vine, 

Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne. 

In thv vats our cares be drown’d. Shakejp care. 

•?. Any thing fupremely excellent. I know not whether from 
the flower 0 or the eye, or a corruption of f made. 

I am the very pink of courtefy. Shakejp. Korn, etna jut. 

4. A colour ufed by painters. , 

pink is very fufceptible of the other colours by the mixture ; 
if you mix brown-red with it, you will make it a very earthy 
colour. Dryden’sDufrefnoy. 

c [Pinque, Fr.] A kind of heavy narrow-itemed ihip. 

This pink is one of Cupid’s carriers ; 

Give fire, fhe is my prize. Shakejp. Merry Wives of Windf. 

6. A fifh 5 the minow. Ainfworth. 

To Pink. v. a. [from pink, Dutch, an eye.] To work m oy- 
let holes; to pierce in fmall holes. 

A haberdafher’s wife of fmall wit rail d upon me, till her 
pink’d porringer fell off her head. Shakefp HenryVlll. 

The fea-hedgehog is enclofed in a round fhell, handfomely 
wrought and pink’d. Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. 

Happy the climate, where the beau 
Wears the fame fuit for ufe and {how ; 

And at a fmall expence your wife, . 

If once well pink’d, is cloath’d for life. Prior . 

To Pink. v. n. [pincken, Dutch ; from the noun.] I o wink 

with the et r es. . ... , , , f 

A hungry fox lay winking and pinking , as if he had fore 
0 J LEf range s rabies. 

Pi "maker, n.f. [pin and make.'] He who makes pins. 
Pinnace, n.f. [pinajfe, Fr. pinnae,a, Italian; flnaca, Span.] 

A boat belonging to a fhip of war. It feems formerly to 
have fignified rather a fmall floop orbark attending a larger fhip. 
Whilft our pinnace anchors in the dov/ns. 

Here {hall they make their ranfom on the fand. Shakejp. 
For fear of the Turks great fleet, he came by night in a 
fmall pinnace to the Rhodes. Knolless Hijl. of the Turks. 

I fent a pinnace or poll of advice, to make a difeovery of 
the coaft, before I adventured my greater fhip. bpelman. 
Thus to ballaft love, 

I faw I had love’s pinnace overfraught. Donne. 

I difeharged a bark, taken by one of my pinnaces, coming 

from cape Blanch. 

A pinnace anchors in a craggy bay . MUten. 

Swift as a fwaliow fweeps the liquid way, 

The winged pinnace (hot along the fea. . 

Pi'nvacle. n. f. [ pinnacle , Fr. pinna , Lat.] 

! A turret or elevation above the reft of the building. 

My letting fome men go up to the pinnacle of the temple, 
was a temptation to them to caft me down headlong. K. Char . 

He who defires only heaven, laughs at that enchantment, 
which engages men to climb a tottering pinnacle , where the 
Handing is uneafy, and the fall deadly. . Decay of Piety, 
Pie took up fhip-money where Noy left it, and, being a 
judge, carried it up to that pinnacle, from whence he almoft 
broke his neck. 

Some metropolis 

With glift’ring fpires and pinnacles adorn’d. Milton, 

2. A high fpiring point. 

The flipp’ry tops of human ltate, 

The gilded pinnacles of fate. _ Cowley. 

Pi'nner. ~n. f [from pinna or pinion .] 

1. The lappet of a head which flies loofe.' 

Her goodly countenance I’ve feen. 

Set off with kerchief ftarch’d, and pinners clean. f Cay 
An antiquary will fcorn to mention a tinner or amgnt-rail, 
butwill talk 1 the vitta. Add,Jon on 

pi'^oc” a »?/ The tom-tit. Ainjworth. 

Pint. n.f. [pmr, Sax. pinte, Fr. pinta, low Lat ] Halt a 

quart; in medicine, twelve ounces ; a liquid meafure. 

Well, you’ll not believe me generous, till I crack half 

pint with you at my own charges. r j“ff 

Pi-miles, n. f. In aftronomy, the fights of an aftrolabe. Dal. 
Pio'nfer. n.f. [fionier, from pion, obfolete I r. ^ accord¬ 
ing to Scaliger, comes from peo for fed,to , a foot foW“r> 
was formerly employed in digging for the army. L 
is in Dutch ,fpagenier, from fpage a fpade; whence Wr 
imagines that the French borrowed \ pagemer, whichwas aflIn¬ 
wards called pioneer.] One whofe bufmefs is to level the 
road, throw up works, or link mines in military operations 
Well faid, old mole, can’ll work .’ th’ ground lotift ? 
A worthy pioneer ? Shakefpeare s Hamlet. 

Three try new experiments, fuch as themielves think goot, 
thefe we call pioneers or miners. econ ' 

His pioneers , 

Even the paths, and make the highways plain. Fairfax. 
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Of labouring pioneers 
A multitude with fpades and axes arm’d, 

To lay hills plain, fell woods or vallies fill. Jl0 t( 

The Romans, after the death of Tiberius, fent thither an 
army of pioneers to demolifh the buildings, and deface the 
beauties of the ifland. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy . 

Pi'oning. n.f. Works of pioneers. Spenfer. 

Pion y. n.f. [peeonia, Lat.] A large flower. See Peony. 

PFOUS. adj. [pius, Lat. pieux, Fr.] 

1. Careful of the duties owed by created beings to God; godly ; 
religious ; fuch as is due to facred things. 

Pious awe that fear’d to have offended. ■Milton. 

2. Careful of the duties of near relation. 

As he is not called a juft father, that educates his children 
well, but pious ; fo that prince, who defends and well rules 
his people, is religious. Taylor’s Ride of Living Holy. 

Where was the martial brother’s pious care ? 

Condemn’d perhaps fome foreign fhore to tread. p 0 p e> 

3. Pra&ifed under the appearance of religion. 

I fhall never gratify fpightfulnefs with any finifter thoughts 
of all whom pious frauds have feduced. King Charles. 

Pi'ously. adv. [from pious.] In a pious manner ; religioufly - 
with regard; fuch 2s is due to facred things. 

The prime a& and evidence of the chriftian hope is, to 
fet induftrioufly and pioujly to the performance of that condi¬ 
tion^ on which the promife is made. Hammond. 

See lion-hearted Richard, with his force 

Drawn from the North, to Jury’s hallow’d plains; 

Pioujly valiant. __ Philips. 

This martial prefent pioujly defign’d. 

The loyal city give their beft-lav’d king. Dryden, 

Let freedom never perifh in your hands ! 

But pioujly tranfmit it to your children. Addifon’s Cato. 

Pip. n.J'. [pippe> Dutch; pepie, Fr. deduced by Skinner from 
pituita ; but probably coming from pipio or pipilo , on account 
of the complaining cry.] 

1. A defluxion with which fowls are troubled ; a horny pellicle 
that grows on the tip of their tongues. 

When murrain reigns in hogs or fheep. 

And chickens languifh of the pip. Hudihras, 


Pope. 
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A fpiteful vexatious gipfy died of the pip. L’Eftrange. 

2. A fpot on the cards. I know not from what original, unlefs 
from pill, painting; in the country, the poured or court 
cards are called pitls. 

When our women fill their imaginations with pips and 
counters, I cannot winder at a new-born child, that was 
marked with the five of clubs. Addifon’s. Guardian, 

To Pip. v.a. [pipio, Lat.] To chirp or cry as a bird. 

It is no unfrequent thing to hear the chick pip and cry in the 
egg, before the fhell be broken. Boyk 

PipeT n.f. [pib, Welfti; pipe, Saxon.] 

1. Any long hollow body ; a tube. 

The veins unfill’d, our blood is cold, and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive ; but when we’ve fluff’d 
Thefe pipes , and thefe conveyances of blood 
With wine and feeding, we have fuppler fouls, Shakejp. 
The part of the pipe, which was lowermoft, will tome 
higher ; fo that water afeends by defending.^ 

It has many fprings breaking out of the fides of them, 
and vaft quantities of wood to make pipes of. l J 

An animal, the nearer it is to its original, the more pip 
it hath, and as itadvanceth in age, ftill fewer. . V ' 

2. A tube of clay through which the fume of tobacco is 

into the mouth. , l r 

Try the taking of fumes by pipes, as in tobacco an 
things, to dry and comfort. Bacon s Natura y h 

His ancient pipe in fable dy’d, ’ Swift. 

And half unfmoak’d lay by his fide. 

My hufband’s a fot, 

With his pipe and his pot. 

q. An inllrumentof hand mulick. ,. u„ t the 

i have known, when there was no mufick wlth hl *Y an d 
drum and the fife, and now had he rather hear the 

the pipe. . giltoru 

The folemn pipe and dulcimer. 

The lhrill found of a fmall rural pipe, R 0 r c om on ' 

Was entertainment for the infant ftage. A , ^ 

There is no reafon, why the found of a pi^o 
traces in their brains. . 

4. 'Fhe organs of voice and refpiration ; as, t e 

The exercife of finging epeneth the breaft and p p 

5. The key of the voice. 

My throat of war be turn’d. 

Which quired with my drum, into a p ' l P e 
Small as an eunuch. 

6. An office of the exchequer. metaphor, 

That office of her majefty’s exchequer, we, by 
call the pipe , beeaufe the whole receipt n» ‘ J ^ water 
into it by the means of divers fmall pipes.or k j 
into a ciitern. 
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[Pa p, Dutch ; pipe, Fr.] A liquid meafure containing two 

h °f!hinki fhall drink in pipe wine with ^aJftafF; I’D make 
him dance. Shakefp. Merry Wives of Wind.or. 

To Pipe- v - n ‘ ^ from the noun '^ 

To nlav on the pipe. 

1 ‘ Merry Michael the Cornifh poet piped thus upon his oaten 
- r rmprrv England. Camden’s Remains . 

PiP We have pipectunto you, and you have not danced. Mat. 
Tn ftno-inp-. as in bibinjr, you excel. Dryden. 


Rev. 


In finging, as in piping, you excel. 

Gaming goats, and fleecy flocks, 

And lowing herds, and piping fwains* 

Come dancing to me. l J * 

2 To have a fhrill found. 

His big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childifli treble, pipes 
And whiffles in his found. Shakefp. As You like it. 

Pi'per. n.f [from pipe,] One who plays on the pipe. 

pipers and trumpeters fhall be heard no more in thee. 

Pi'petree. n.J. T. he lilac tree. t 

Pi'pjno. adj. [from pipe. This word is only ufed in low 

j 1 Weak ; feeble ; fickly : from the weak voice of the fick. 

I, in this weak piping time of peace. 

Have no delight to pafs away the time, 

Unlefs to fpy my fhadow in the fun. _ Shakejp. 

2 Hot; boiling : from the found of any thing that boils. 

Pipkin, n. f [diminutive of pipe, a large veffel.] A fmall 
earthern boiler. 

A pipkin there like Homer’s tripod walks; rope. 

Some officer might give confent 
To a large cover’d pipkin in his tent. King. 

Pi'ppin. n. f. [puppynghe, Dutch. Skinner .] A (harp apple. 
Pippins take their name from the fmall fpots or pips that 
ufually appear on the fides of them : fome are called ftone 
pippins from their obduratenefs; fome Kentifh pippins, be- 
caufe they agree well with that foil; others French pippins, 
having their original from France, which is the beft bearer 
of any of thefe pippins ; the Holland pippin and the ruffet 
pippin, from its ruffet hue; but fuch as are diftinguifhed by 
the names of grey and white pippins are of equal goodpefs: 
they are generally a very pleafant fruit and of good juice, 
but {lender bearers. Mortimer’s Hufbandry. 

You fhall fee mine orchard, where, in an arbour, we will 
eat a laft year’s pippin of my own grafting. _ < Shakefp. 

At flipper entertain yourfelf with a pippin roafted. 

Harvey. 

The ftory of the pippin- woman, I look upon as fabulous. 

Addifon’s Spectator, N° 247. 

His foaming tufks let fome large pippin grace, 

Or midft thofe thund’ring fpears an orange place. King. 

This pippin fhall another trial make ; 

See from the core two kernels brown I take. Gay. 

Pi'quant. adj. [piquant, French.] 

1. Pricking; piercing; ftimulating. 

There are vaft mountains of a tranfparent rock extremely 
folid, and as piquant to the tongue as fait. Addifon on Italy. 

2. Sharp; tart; pungent; fevere. 

Some think their wits afleep, except they dart out fome- 
what that is piquant, and to the quick; that is a vein that 
would be bridled ; and men ought to find the difference be¬ 
tween faltnefs and bitternefs. Bacons EJfays. 

Men make their railleries as piquant as they can to wound 
the deeper. Government of the Tongue. 

Pi'quancy. n.f. [from piquant.] Sharpnefs ; tartnefs. 
Pi'quANTLY. adv. [from piquant.] Sharply; tartly. 

A fmall miftake may leave upon the mind the lafting me¬ 
mory of having been piquantly, though wittily taunted. Locke. 
PIQUE, n. f [pique, French.] 

1. An ill will; an offence taken; petty malevolence. 

He had never any the leaft pique , difference or jealoufy 
with the king his father. Bacon’s Henry VIII. 

Men take up piques and difpleafures at others, and then 
every opinion of the diflijeed perfon muff partake of his 
fate. Decay of Piety. 

Out of a perfonal pique to thofe in fervice, he ftands as a 
looker-on, when the government is attacked. Addifon. 

2. A ftrong pafiion. 

Though he have the pique, and long, 

’Tis ftilffor fomething in the wrong ; 

As women long, when they’re with child. 

For things extravagant and wild. Hudibras , p. iii. 

3. Point; nicety ; pundtilio. 

Add Iona; prefeription of eftablifh’d laws. 

And pique of honour to maintain a caufe. 

And fhame of change. Dryden. 

To Pique, v. a. [piquer, Fr.] 

I. To touch with envy or virulency ; to put into fret. 

Piqu’d by Protogenes’s fame, 

From Co to Rhodes Apelles came 
To fee a rival and a friend. 

Prepar’d to cenfure or commend. Prior, 
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The lady was pi.ued by her 
mention going away. 

2, To offend ; to irritate. 

Why pique all mortals, that affedt a name t 
A fool to pleaiure, yet a Have to fame ! ' Dope. 

2. [With the reciprocal pronoun.] To value ; to fix reputa¬ 
tion as on a point. [je piquer, French.] 

Children, having made it eafy to part with what they 
have, may pique themfeL es in being kind. Locke. 

Men apply themfelves to two or three foreign, dez i, ana 
which are called the learned, languages ; and pique themfelves 
upon their fkill in them. Locke on Education . 

To Piouee r. See PicKEER. 

PiQUEkRER .n.f. A robber; a plunderer. Rrthev pickeerer. 
v When the Guardian profeffed to engage in faftion, the word 
was given, that the guardian would foon be ieconded by 
fome other piqueerers from the lame camp. lu y 

Pique't. n.f. [picquet, Fr.] A game at cards. 

She commonly went up at ten, . 

Unlefs piquet was in the way. . Drm. 

Inftead of entertaining themfelves at ombre ov piquet they 
would wreftle and pitch the bar. . Spectator. 

Pi'racy. n.f [7resale!*; piratica, Lau. piratene, t r. from 
pirate.1 The act or praaice of robbing on the lea. 

Our valiants, in then trefh gale of ortune, began to fkum 
the feasTwirh their piracies. Carews Survey oj Cornwall. 

Now {hall the ocean, as thy T hames, be free, 

From both thole fates of ftorms and piracy. Waller. 

Fame fwifter than your winged navy flies. 

Sounding your name, and telling dreadful news 
To all that piracy and rapine ufe. IVaLcr. 

His pretence for making w-:r upon his neighbours was their 
piracies ; though he praaifed the fame trade. ^ Arbuthnot . 
PI'RATE. n.f [vrsigee -; pirata, Lat. pirate , Fr.] 

1. A fea-robber. 

Wrangling pirates that fall out 
In fharing that which you have pill d from me. Shakefp. 
Pirates all nations are to profecute, not fo much in the 
right of their own fears, as upon the band of human fo- 

Ciety. Bacon ' 

Relate, if bufmefs or the third of gain 
Engage your journey o’er the pathlefs main, 

Where favage pirates feek through Teas unknown 

The lives of others, vent’rous of their own. Pope. 

2. Any robber; particularly a bookfeller who feizes the copies 
of other, men. 

To Pi rate. v. n. [from the noun.] To rob by fea. 

When they were a little got out of their former condition, 
they robbed at land and pirated by fea. Arbuthnot. 

Nabis poffeffed himfilf o.’ the coaft near to Sparta, and 
there pirated outrageoufly upon all the Peloponnefian trade. 

Arbuthnot on Coins. 

To Pi'rate. v. a. [pirater, Fr.] To take by robbery. 

They publickly advertiled, they would pirate his edition. 

Pope. 

Pira'tical. adj. [piraticus, Lat. from pirate .] Predatory ; 
robbing; confifting in robbery. 

Having gotten together fhips and barks, fell to a kind of 


piratical trade, robbing, fpoiling and taking prifoners the 
fhips of all nations. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

The errors of the prefs were multiplied by piratical printers ; 
to not one of whom I ever gave any other encouragement, 
than that of not profecuting them. Pope. 

Pisca'tion. n.f. [pifeatio, Lat.] The a£t or pra&ice of 
fifhing. 

There are extant four books of cynegeticks, or venation ; 
five of halieuticks, or pifeation, commented by Ritterhufius. 

Brown’s Vulgar Err ours. 

Pi'scary. ' n.f A privilege of fifhing. Dili. 

Pi'scatory. adj. [pifeatorius, Lat.] Relating to fifties. 

On this monument is reprefented, in bas-relief, Neptune 
among the fatyrs, to fhew that this poet was the inventor of 
pifeatory eclogues. Addifon’s Remarks on Italy. 

Pisci'vorous. adj. [pifeis and voro.] Fifheating; living on 
fifh. 

In birds that are not carnivorous, the meat is fwallowed 
into the crop or into a kind of anteftomach, obferved in pifet - 
vorous birds, where it is moiftened and mollified by fome 
proper juice. Ray on the Creation . 

Pish, inter j. A contemptuous exclamation. This is fometimes 
fpoken and written pjhaw. I know not their etymology, and 
imagine them formed by chance. 

There was never yet philofopher 

That could endure the toothach patiently ; 

However they have writ. 

And made a pijh at chance or fufferance. Shakefp. 

She frowned and cried pijh, when I laid a thing that I 
ftole. Spectator, N Q 268. 

To Pish. v. n. [from the interje&ion.] To exprefs contempt. 
He turn’d over your Homer, fhook his head, and pijh’d at 
1! -- - r Pope . 

Pi'smire. 


every line of it. 
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